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ROMANCE WRITING AMONG THE GREEKS* 

PART II. 

Leaving the dry fragmentary remains described in the 
first part of this paper, we pass to an extant text. It is re- 
lated that Xenophon, of Athens, who was in his way the 
father of fictitious prose narrative {face the critics of Her- 
odotus), had, at a much later date, three namesakes, who 
were distinguished by their nationality as the Antiochene, 
the Cyprian, and the Ephesian. Whether or not the name 
of Xenophon was real or assumed is of little consequence ; 
for the love-tales of the two first have perished, and of the 
personality of none of the three do we know anything. 
Xenophon of Ephesus has, however, left us his " Story of 
Anthea and Habrocomes" in five books. Suidas speaks of 
it as having ten, and Rohde suggests that our version is an 
abridgment of a longer original, perhaps made by the 
author himself. Certainly a novel of seventy pages is more 
than usually compressed, and it is in places sketchy and 
abrupt. 

Xenophon's date is variously placed from the second to 
the fifth century ; the indications in the work itself point to 
an early origin. In the treatment of plot there is some ad- 
vance upon Iamblichus, though Xenophon seems to have 
been at a loss how to start his machinery, and the first 
motive is most clumsily devised. Habrocomes, the son of a 
prominent citizen of Ephesus, is so intoxicated with pride at 
the honors paid him by his fellow-citizens for his exceeding 
beauty, as well as for his character, that he dares to defy 
even the God of Love himself. Punishment is sure ; Eros 
takes vengeance by causing him to become enamored of a 
maiden of wondrous charms, who conceives a secret flame 
for him in return. The passion, unconfessed, consumes 
their hearts ; the parents, in anxiety at the apparent illness 
of their children, consult the oracle of Apollo at Colophon, 
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and learn that the two must together endure a fate of wan- 
dering and trial, though at the last a happy issue awaits 
them. The pious parents forthwith celebrate the marriage of 
their children, and, as if the god were not able to fulfill his 
own prophecies, send them forth after a little time to meet 
their fate. The oracle is fulfilled by adventures of many 
kinds, and manifold temptations ; the surpassing beauty of 
the pair causes all whom they meet to fall violently in love 
with one or the other of them ; but through separation, im- 
prisonment, slavery, and imminent death, they remain true 
to each other, and are at length reunited in Ephesus, though 
not until the four pious parents, despairing of the better 
part of the oracle, have made away with themselves. 

The adventures are not badly handled, nor overwhelming 
in number, like those of Iamblichus. Indeed we might have 
desired one more, which should tear the lovers from home 
and from each other for some more cogent reason at the be- 
ginning. The scene of their wanderings is limited, unlike 
that of the earlier tales, to the known world — Asia Minor, 
Italy, Sicily, and Egypt ; but the gyrations of the wander- 
ing couple would be in some cases inexplicable, had not 
Rohde discovered that Xenophon, passing frequently from 
one to the other, finds it difficult to make the leap unless 
they are in the same country at the same time. They are 
accordingly moved up, like chessmen, and hover about as 
near each other as the children of Israel to the promised 
land. Yet even this will not excuse their being found at a 
little place so far out of their way as Rhodes, where they 
finally met each other, when both are stated to be on the 
journey from Italy to Ephesus. In general, Xenophon is most 
at home in the region immediately around his native city. 

Unlike Iamblichus, Xenophon is no sophist, though he 
may have belonged to that class, for in his day it was co- 
extensive with the field of literature. He writes in the 
popular language, sometimes using Greek that is far from 
Attic in purity, but expressing himself in a plain and straight- 
forward manner. There is some attempt at representation 
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of feeling and passion, but the characters have hardly yet be- 
come living persons. There are passages that show a lyric 
grace and power. There are striking poetic expressions, 
varied by the flattest of prosaic formulas. Altogether, 
though the new form and material are not yet perfected, 
romance has already become readable, and to an age that 
had no better models, if not to our own, of real interest. 

Concerning the " History of Apollonius, King of Tyre," 
which exists only in a Latin form, which it had taken as 
early as the seventh century, the story was very popular in 
the Middle Ages ; it was told at length by Gower in his 
" Confessio Amantis," and, with change of the hero's name, 
furnishes the plot of the Shaksperian " Pericles." The 
introduction of Gower in that play indicates how closely 
connected it is with the older poet. For the derivation of the 
story from a Greek original the evidence is wholly internal, 
but convincing. Of the name, date, or country of the 
author nothing can be certainly known. Rohde, in his 
analysis, finds two very different strata ; one the work of 
the pagan Greek, the other that of the Latin translator, 
who shows the influence of Christianity. To the latter be- 
long, according to Rohde, the criminal love of King Anti- 
ochus for his daughter and the riddles familiar from 
Shakspere, as well as other parts of the story. Certainly 
the adapter has deviated far from the original. His trans- 
lation must have been free, often abbreviated, perhaps 
sometimes expanded. Yet traces remain which show us 
that by considerable alteration the popular tale of the Latin 
version has been developed. 

The most voluminous, as well as on the whole the best 
of the Greek romances is the work of Heliodorus, in ten 
books, entitled "Aefhiopica." Respecting the author's life, 
we have the usual meagre amount of trustworthy informa- 
tion. At the end of his work he signs himself "A Phoeni- 
cian Man of Emesa, of the race of Helios, the son of 
Theodosius." We find two notices of him in church histo- 
rians — a place where one would hardly look for informa- 
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tion about these love-tales. Socrates, writing in the first 
half of the fifth century, states that Heliodorus, bishop of 
Tricca in Thessaly, established the custom prevalent among 
the Thessalian clergy of putting away their wives after 
their consecration ; " and his are said to be the erotic books 
which he wrote when a young man and entitled Aethiopica." 
Perhaps the thought was that the bishop had atoned for his 
" wild oats " by a celibacy at that time unusual. Nice- 
phorus Callistus, some centuries later, repeats the same 
story, and adds a still more interesting one. The local 
synod, on the lookout, as synods are nowadays, for hetero- 
dox and dangerous literature, and believing the "Aethiopica" 
not to be good food for the youthful mind, called upon 
Heliodorus either to renounce and burn his books or to 
resign his bishopric. He showed his own estimation of his 
work by choosing the latter alternative. 

Both of these stories are apocryphal. They evidently 
represent a popular tradition which identified the genial 
romancer with the austere bishop. This belief would need 
little more than the identity of name to rest upon, but it 
may have been supported by the comparatively pure moral- 
ity of the "Aethiopica," and the fancied traces of christian 
manners and phraseology. These supposed resemblances 
are misleading, and it is impossible to believe that the book 
was written by a christian. The author was thoroughly a 
pagan. He may have been converted, indeed, risen to a 
station of eminence in the church, and still clung fondly to 
the un-christian work of his youth. But his pious feeling 
for the old gods, especially Apollo, " who is the same as 
Helios," the romancer's own ancestor, the real absence of 
all traces of christian influence, his kinship to Apollonius 
of Tyana and the Neopythagoreans, are sufficient, accord- 
ing to Rohde, to dissociate him conclusively from the bishop 
of Tricca ; and the confusion of two persons of the same 
name is too common in ancient history to allow us to attach 
much weight to the evidence for identification. Rohde 
would place our author in the last half of the third century. 
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The story of Theagenes and Chariclea has been much 
read and often translated. Chariclea is the white child of 
the Ethiopian king, exposed by her mother in terror at the 
prodigy, but saved and reared by the good priest Charicles. 
At the Pythian festival Theagenes sees her, and they both 
fall in love at first sight. With the connivance of another 
priest, Calasiris, they take flight for Egypt, Theagenes 
swearing to respect Chariclea during their travels. This 
flight is the beginning of their troubles — a series of adven- 
tures by sea and land, worked up with skill, and terminat- 
ing, when the captive lovers are about to be sacrificed by 
the Ethiopian king to the Sun and Moon, in their recogni- 
tion, release, and happy union. 

Heliodorus, to be sure, does not relate the course of 
events in their natural order. With evident art he follows 
the epic rule, plunging us at the beginning in medias res; 
then bringing up the earlier part of the story by long 
narratives. It is chiefly his skill in the invention and 
development of the plot that has made him the first of 
Greek novelists. The occurrences of his story are much 
the same as those of the other romances ; but they are 
treated with an art and freshness which scarcely any of the 
others could attain to. The tone of the narrative some- 
times becomes almost modern, as for instance in the open- 
ing passage. 

The characters are mostly lifeless, as in all these crea- 
tions. Chariclea alone is an exception. The work was in 
later centuries called "Chariclea" from its one striking 
personage. Heliodorus is of course a sophist: he cannot 
write without polishing up his sentences until they are as 
frigid as his characters, and introducing learned digressions, 
where he sometimes falls into curious errors. His style is 
pitched upon a key somewhat too high for him, and the 
spoils of words he has plundered from the poets will not 
always avail him. His is not the Attic purity of speech; 
and yet, in the company he keeps, we may give him credit 
for a fairly good style. 
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The morality of the work is, as we have said, high ; 
immorality is not entirely excluded among the subordinate 
characters, but Theagenes and Chariclea are as pure and 
true to each other as any two lovers can possibly be ; and 
they had the advantage over our enlightened and incredu- 
lous age of being able to prove it. To be sure, a romance 
generally turns upon the trials and rewards of faithful love, 
and if the love were unfaithful, there would be little left 
worth putting in a book ; but Heliodorus certainly has 
much higher ideals and a much purer tone than some of 
the other romancers whom we have yet to consider. 

Quite different is it, for instance, with Achilles Tatius. 
His hero goes through the formalities and even the actuali- 
ties of marriage with another woman than his lady-love dur- 
ing his period of probation, and receives his reward none the 
less. Tradition reported that in later life Achilles became a 
christian, and, like Heliodorus, was elevated to the episcopal 
dignity. Internal evidence points to the latter half of the fifth 
century as his date — a time when Christianity had pervaded 
the thought and influenced the morals of the world. Whether 
Achilles was at any time a christian or not, his work be- 
longed to a department of pagan literature, and is conceived 
thoroughly in the pagan spirit. The gods, to be sure, are 
rather meaningless and ineffectual beings, but it was not easy 
in the fifth century to counterfeit very successfully a serious 
belief in the old religion. Life, manners, and thought look 
back to the ancient Greek world, instead of anticipating, as 
Heliodorus often does, the modern tone. Achilles is a 
sophist of the sophists ; he adorns his work with innumerable 
digressions, discussions, speeches ; he takes his thoughts 
wherever he can find them, though he borrows most largely 
from Heliodorus. With all the art he has sought to dis- 
play, his story has the appearance of a patchwork, wherein 
little attention is paid to probability or consistency. A 
monotonous sameness often characterizes the rapid series of 
adventures ; three different times Clitophon sees Leucippe 
apparently murdered before his eyes ; just as often she is 
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restored to him unharmed. Achilles' most original trait is 
his extreme realism. 

Yet the work is, on the whole, easy and interesting 
reading. The author's view of life is genial, he is not often 
tedious, and his narrative, in spite of digressions, flows 
onward easily and steadily. His rhetorical art, prominent 
as it is, is not displeasing. None of the romances is a bet- 
ter representative of the class as a whole, and as the story 
is less well known than that of Heliodorus, we may be par- 
doned for giving a somewhat fuller abstract of the "Adven- 
tures of Clitophon and Leucippe." 

The story is told in the first person by a young man of 
Tyre, who finds the author admiring a beautiful painting of 
the Rape of Europa in the temple of Astarte at Sidon. 
Once in time of war, says our hero, whose name is Clito- 
phon, his uncle Sostratus, living in Byzantium, had sent his 
wife and daughter back to Tyre for safe-keeping. Clitophon 
is immediately captivated by the beauty of his cousin, 
Leucippe. At dinner, he feasts upon the sight of her ; at 
night, he is sleepless. He confesses his love to Clinias, his 
cousin, who from his experience gives him useful sugges- 
tions. He philosophically discourses upon love to his slave, 
Satyrus, in Leucippe's presence, and enjoys her approval. 
His wooing proceeds apace ; he wins a few kisses and 
caresses from the maiden. But now his father, all ignorant 
of this new love, prepares for Clitophon's marriage with his 
own half-sister, Calligone, who was intended for him, but 
toward whom he has no longer any inclination. At the 
betrothal sacrifice an eagle snatches the offering from the 
altar ; and this unfavorable portent is soon fulfilled in the 
abduction of Calligone by Callisthenes, a wayward young 
man who mistakes her for Leucippe. Clitophon is sorry to 
lose his sister, but relieved at the postponement of his mar- 
riage. He succeeds in gaining an interview with Leucippe 
in her chamber ; they are interrupted by her mother ; and 
though Clitophon escapes undiscovered in the darkness, 
they find it expedient to flee. In company with Clinias, 
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the slave Satyrus, and two other servants, they take ship for 
Alexandria. On board they make the acquaintance of 
Menelaus, an Egyptian, who is just returning home from a 
three years' exile for accidental murder. A terrible storm 
arises ; the ship is wrecked ; but Clitophon and Leucippe, 
clinging to a timber, are cast ashore near Pelusium. On 
their way to Alexandria they are captured by robbers. 
Leucippe is carried away for a sacrifice ; Clitophon falls 
into the hands of a party of soldiers. The next day he 
beholds, across a broad trench, the terrible sight of Leu- 
cippe disembowelled by the robbers. At night, when they 
have departed, and the great ditch is filled up, he hastens to 
the coffin in which her body is placed, and is about to slay 
himself beside it. He is prevented, however, by the sud- 
den appearance of Menelaus and Satyrus, who resurrect 
Leucippe alive and unhurt. Menelaus himself, it is ex- 
plained, had been appointed to perform the sacrifice, and 
had deceived the robbers by means of a false stomach for 
Leucippe, and an actor's sword with a retreating blade ! 
Leucippe, now reunited to Clitophon, but not yet ready to 
celebrate her marriage, is beset by the addresses of Char- 
mides, the general, from whom she dares ask only a short 
reprieve, and by another soldier, who mixes a love potion 
in her drink, and brings upon her a raving madness. But 
the troops are entirely destroyed by a stratagem of the 
robbers, and the lovers go to Alexandria. Chaereas, a 
military fisherman who has assisted in bringing Leucippe 
out of hermadness, and who is also in love with her, invites 
them to Pharos, and with his friends carries her off thence 
by force. Pursuing in a ship, Clitophon beholds from a dis- 
tance Leucippe's head cut off, and her body thrown into the 
sea. The distracted lover rescues the headless corpse, and 
buries it with due lamentation. Six months later, when his 
grief is somewhat assuaged, he meets his cousin Clinias in 
the market-place, and learns that two days after their flight 
Leucippe's father had given his consent to her betrothal 
with Clitophon. 
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At the same time he is told that Melite, a rich widow of 
Ephesus, is madly in love with him ; in despair and indif- 
ference he accepts her and her wealth, but cannot bring 
himself to consummate the marriage before they have 
crossed the sea — that element which had separated him 
from Leucippe. The widow's blandishments do not avail 
to shake his resolution. When they arrive at Ephesus, 
Leucippe is found alive, but in servitude and misery on 
Melite's estate. This time the resurrection is a double one 5 
for Thersandrus, Melite's first husband, who had long been 
supposed dead, returns, and in jealousy beats and imprisons 
Clitophon, although the latter, having recognized Leucippe, 
has been true to her at Melite's expense. The latter dis- 
covers his love for Leucippe, curses him in prison, and con- 
cludes by begging for a single embrace as the price of his 
liberty. Clitophon at last yields to her desires, and she in 
return smuggles him out dressed in her own clothes. Ther- 
sandrus, however, recognizes him, drags him off to jail, and 
goes away to make love to Leucippe. Here he meets with 
no success, but he causes the report to reach Clitophon that 
Melite has brought about Leucippe's death. At his trial, 
Clitophon in despair accuses himself of complicity in the 
crime ; and though the true story is made known to the court 
by Clinias, Clitophon must, since he has pleaded guilty, be 
put to death. Proceedings are interrupted, however, by the 
arrival of an embassy to the temple of Artemis, headed by 
Leucippe's father. Thither comes also Leucippe, fleeing 
from Thersandrus ; and father, maid, and lover are reunited. 
They dine with the priest, and relate their adventures, Clit- 
ophon carefully concealing the most unfavorable portions of 
his connection with Melite. Thersandrus demands and re* 
ceives a new trial of the case, at which he attacks the priest 
for releasing the condemned Clitophon. After eloquent 
arguments, it is agreed to settle the whole matter by ordeal 
in a grotto sacred to Pan. Leucippe is proved a maid, and 
Melite, by a successful sophism, which the god does not re- 
buke, is shown not to have been unfaithful "during her 
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husband's absence." Fortunately no test is required of 
Clitophon. All now ends happily. Thersandrus, thus de- 
feated, takes to flight, and the trial goes by default. Leu- 
cippe explains how another woman, dressed in her clothes, 
had been beheaded and thrown overboard at the time when 
Clitophon had seen her supposed murder ; how Chaereas, 
her captor, had been killed in a quarrel and herself sold into 
slavery. The lovers, with Leucippe's father, return to 
Byzantium ; there their marriage is celebrated, and shortly 
afterwards, at Tyre occurs that of Calligone, Clitophon's 
sister, to Callisthenes, who, after stealing her by mistake 
has wooed and won her honorably. 

Such is the tale which in former ages was read so eagerly 
by emperors, monks, bishops, and laity. This sketch will 
suffice to give an idea of the average method by which the 
Greek romances are constructed. Each has something that 
is original, but very much that is common to it with the rest. 
Storm and shipwreck, robbers, slavery, enamored pursuers 
at every turn, apparent murders, which by some jugglery 
are not such, run through the whole series. The resemblances 
are so frequent and so close that, while an imitation on one 
side is clear, it is sometimes impossible in the absence of 
chronological evidence to tell which is the original and 
which the copy. 

The writer, who styles himself Chariton of Aphrodisias, 
is wholly unknown to us in his personality ; even his name 
looks like a pretty allegorical pseudonym. He has left us 
the " History of Chaereas and Callirrhoe " in eight books, 
composed upon a plan closely resembling that of his prede- 
cessors. He differs from them, however, in placing his 
story in definite historical time, and in introducing real per- 
sonages. The father of Callirrhoe is Hermocrates, the Syra- 
cusan general, who took a prominent part against the 
Athenians in their invasion of Sicily, was afterwards ban- 
ished, and finally killed while trying to effect his restoration 
by force ; the time is the close of the fifth century before 
Christ. The lovers are married at the beginning of the 
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•story ; but shortly afterward Chaereas, in a fit of jealousy, 
kicks his wife so violently that she falls to all appearance 
•dead. In the tomb she revives, but only to be carried away 
by robbers. This is the beginning of a series of adventures, 
the most noteworthy of which is the marriage made by 
Callirhoe, in fear for herself and her expected child, with 
Dionysius of Miletus. 

The story flows simply and plainly on to the end, free 
for the most part from the rhetorical devices and digressions 
which characterize the preceding romancers. The style is 
simple and good, often showing imitation of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and the poets. The characters are not suf- 
ficiently invested with force and personality — though at the 
end Chaereas unexpectedly blooms out as a successful gen- 
general-in-chief in the war between the Egyptians and the 
Persians. 

Far different from any of its predecessors is the " Daph- 
nis and Chloe" of Longus — the Thomas Hardy of antiquity 
— which is the last of the romances that we shall consider 
in detail, and to one who can overlook the less worthy feat- 
ures, perhaps the most pleasing of them all. It is a pastoral 
story, which recalls the simple and equable life pictured by 
Theocritus rather than the magnificence and tragedy of 
Heliodorus and Achilles. It is simple, marked by few inci- 
dents as life itself is in the pastoral sphere, and flows on 
easily and good humoredly through the changing employ- 
ments of spring, summer and winter. The characters are 
the innocent, easy-going, picturesque people of the fields. 
Daphnis is a young goat-herd ; Chloe tends her sheep 
not far from him. What more natural than that the free 
association and the similarity of interests which might not 
be found in a higher society should inspire love just at that 
susceptible age when youth is swelling into maturity? 
There are no conventional restraints here ; no inexorable 
parents ; no oracles and cruel fates that drive the enamoured 
pair restlessly over sea and land. Robbers there are — 
they are the one thing indispensable in a Greek romance ; 
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but they play a subdued part. There are seemingly no 
ver ) T g r eat obstacles to marriage ; but our lovers are only 
children, and while they feel its vague, restless power, they 
do not yet know quite what love means. So they are good 
friends and feed their flocks close by each other's pasture, 
and share their dinners and their sports, and hate to be long 
separated from one another ; but the full meaning of their 
fondness is only revealed to them slowly and by experience. 
At last, of course, they are married, having first been iden- 
tified as the children of rich and noble parents, by whom 
they had been exposed in their infancy. 

In this pretty little rural tale it is with regret that we 
recognize the hand of the trained sophist, the master of 
artificiality. But " Daphnis and Chloe " is, we fear, no 
exception to the rule that the romance is a product of 
sophistic rhetoric. At all events, it is a clever and success- 
ful piece of work, though the usual faults and absurdities 
are not entirely eliminated. Good critics, among them 
Goethe, have judged its naivete" genuine. 1 

1 Goethe's praise is well-nigh unbounded. "That, also, is a master- 
piece," he said to Eckermann,"which I have read and marvelled at, in which 
understanding, art and taste appear at their highest point, and beside which 
the good Virgil retreats somewhat into the background." "I must 
acknowledge that I have always read and admired the poem in its imperfect 
state, without observing or feeling that the proper apex was wanting. But 
this may be a proof of the excellence of the poem, since what we possessed 
satisfied us so completely that we never thought of what was deficient." 
"The book is so beautiful that, amid the bad circumstances in which we 
live we cannot retain the impression we receive from it, but are astonished 
anew every time we read it. The clearest day prevails in it." "Then the 
landscape — how clearly is it given with a few touches ! " "The whole poem 
shows the highest art and cultivation. It has been so well considered that 
not a motive is wanting, but all are of the best and most substantial kind." 
"Then there is a taste and a perfection, and a delicacy of feeling, which can- 
not be excelled. "One must write a whole book properly to estimate all the 
great merits of this poem, and one would do well to read it every year, to 
be instructed by it again and again, and to receive anew the impression of 
its great beauty." — Eckermann's Conversations -with Goethe, March 9 and 20, 
1831 (translations of John Oxenford and Margaret Fuller). Goethe knew 
Longus, however, only in the French adaptation of Amyot's translation by 
Paul Louis Courier, which he rightly praised as a masterpiece. But the 
translator's antiquated style quite alters the tone of the Greek. 
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Of the time and place of the author we know nothing. 
He is the solitary exemplar of his style of writing — the pas- 
toral romance in prose — and had, so far as we can say, no 
predecessors or followers in the ancient world. The love 
of nature which was growing in his day, and which has in 
our own become such a passion of poetry and painting, has 
led many modern writers to follow in his track, eminent 
among whom is Saint-Pierre. "Paul and Virginia" is 
modelled upon Longus, but a christian purity of thought has 
purged the whole, and succeeds to the somewhat coarse 
delight of Longus in the untutored innocence of his lovers. 1 
But the fondness for nature and humble life are the same 
in both ; and we must thank Longus for this early attempt 
to gratify what is distinctively a modern taste. Could any 
regret be induced that the line of romances has come to an 
end, except for a few miserable Byzantines, it would be by 
this charming picture of Daphnis and Chloe. 

To the bitter end we must follow, though we may pass 
lightly over the last poor " shadows of old Greek culture." 
In the age of the Comneni, Greek life and thought were 
extinct. The undying Greek tongue was still spoken, but 
the genius of the men who used it was as narrow as the 

1 On the morality of the romances in general, let us quote, in lieu of 
any remarks of our own, Chassang: "If the surface of the romance is often 
impure, they are at bottom almost moral. . . . We must remember that 
the ancient languages allowed a freedom which ours does not envy them ; 
and Greek manners, happily, are far from being in every point the same as 
French. In these works there is not much said about duty and virtue, 
there is no refining upon sentiment, the senses are allowed a part which 
shocks our modern delicacy ; still their heroes struggle more than many 
others against their passions ; they are on their guard against the surprises 
of the senses, and at the end they triumph over many temptations. . . . 
While the characters of modern novels, who elevate love to a virtue, do not 
always respect even the sanctity of marriage, the heroes of most of the 
Greek romances remain pure amidst a host of perils, and in spite of the 
obstacles opposed to their union. To be sure, the chastity of the heroes 
forms a strange contrast with their inclinations to pleasure ; . . . and it is 
not so much lessons of morality that we can look for here, as information 
about the private life of the ancients." — Chassang, Histoire du Roman, pp. 
424-5. Mr. Jowett is more forcible than just when he speaks of the " silly and 
obscene romances of Longus and Heliodorus " (Plato, 3d ed., Vol. I., p. 425). 
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limits of their empire. It was the last feeble flicker of the 
expiring flame in that deepest darkness which preceded the 
dawn of modern civilization. In these days of intellectual 
and political weakness men still studied the models of 
antiquity, and strove, with feeble brain and groping hand, 
to copy them ; but if originality was impossible to them, 
skillful imitation was equally so. To one who has plunged 
himself in this muddy, putrid stream of Byzantine foolish- 
ness, the creations of Heliodorus and Charito will for a 
time appear to be models of power and elegance. 

Four of these later romances, all of which were probably 
written in the eleventh or twelfth century, are preserved to 
us in whole or in part. The last writer of prose in the 
list is Eustathius, or Eumathius, as his name is variously 
given by the manuscripts — not identical with the learned 
bishop who wrote a huge commentary on Homer. The 
work of Eustathius, in eleven books — called the " Drama 
of Hysmine and Hysmenias " — is modelled after that of 
Achilles Tatius, of which it is, in fact, scarcely more than 
a caricature. In pedantry, in artificiality and absurdity, 
the Byzantines have little difficulty in outdoing their models. 
Achilles had called his work a " bee-hive of stories ;" Eus- 
tathius describes his as a very " ant-hill of tragedies !" 
Surely it is not necessary to analyze these recurrences of 
the same old adventures, or even to state that real char- 
acter-drawing is a thing scarcely aimed at. At first the 
heroine is extremely bold and forward ; the hero most 
admirably unsophisticated. As the story advances, the 
maiden becomes more retiring, and the lover consequently 
more aggressive ; but we doubt whether this is not mere 
accident, unfounded upon any observation of human nature. 
Sense is generally subordinated to sound ; for the author 
prides himself upon a " tongue breathing rhetorical fire," 
and decorates his work with all the antithesis, alliteration, 
and jingle that the most degenerate descendant of Gorgias 
could devise. Yet some reward one has for reading him ; 
many a hearty laugh may be had at his very absurdity. 
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Theodorus Prodromus, or Ptocho (Beggar) Prodromus, 
as he calls himself, has been sometimes considered to 
stand just at the dividing point between the old and the 
modern Greek literature. He lived as a monk at Constanti- 
nople in the twelfth century, and wrote other poems besides 
the "Loves of Rhodanthe and Dosicles." This would-be 
poem, in nine-books, is written in Byzantine iambic trimeter — 
a measure in which all regard for quantity is lost, and exactly 
twelve syllables are chopped off for each line with the 
brainless regularity of a machine. Nothing more tiresome 
or unmusical could be conceived. Theodorus, in arrange- 
ment and incidents, follows Heliodorus. He aims at the 
martial, heroic tone, but falls flat in the attempt ; and he has 
written one of the slowest and most tedious books in exist- 
ence, at which one cannot even have a good laugh. He 
frequently attempts to describe the elements of physical 
beauty — an undertaking which the earlier writers carefully 
avoided. For one thing only is he valuable : his language 
well illustrates the transition from ancient to modern Greek. 

Yet, alas the times ! even this poor creature could have 
an imitator. Nicetas Eugenianus himself acknowledges that 
he chooses as his model " the late philosopher Prodromus." 
He copies from other sources, too, and introduces an inven- 
tion of his own occasionally — but inevitably a coarse one. 
Two of his figures will suffice to characterize him. Love is 
a bird, caught and held fast in the bird-lime with which the 
heart is smeared. But better still for us in these days of 
bacteria and bacilli, Love is a small insect which may be 
drunk down with water and so infect the whole system. 
Here is an opportunity for some future Koch ! 

Of the romance of Constantimes Manasses, in nine 
books, entitled " The Story of Aristandrus and Callithea," 
only fragments remain. It was written in the so-called 
"political" verse — a fifteen-syllable measure, based upon 
accent, not upon quantity, and thus a genuine modern Greek 
rhythm. From the extracts that remain we can gather 
enough to see that the story was based upon the same old 
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round of adventures, and without waiting to criticise very 
carefully these poor fragments, we close the book with a 
sigh of relief that we have reached the end of our dreary 
journey through the Byzantine world, and that we shall 
no longer meet these stereotyped robbers and these char- 
acterless lovers. 

For, even in the Dark Ages, the world was moving on 
toward a better day. The Crusades, which kept Europe in 
commotion for two centuries, and swept away much that 
was old and outworn, seem to have put an end to this feeble 
Byzantine literature. The vigorous Western nations over- 
ran the East, and, with their arms and manners, brought in 
their fresher literature. In the thirteenth century the tales 
of chivalry were translated into Greek and widely read ; 
the Greeks themselves imitated them, as they had imitated 
their classical models. Then, two centuries later, came the 
destruction of Constantinople, which, like a great explo- 
sion, scattered the fragments of classical antiquity over all 
Europe. In the composite literature which had its origin 
under such circumstances, the romance took new root, and 
gradually attained that exalted place which it occupies in 
the literature of our own generation. 

Charles J. Goodwin. 



